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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


About this time I was pretty much at home, 
and the enemy and adversary of the growth and 
prosperity of truth in these parts, stirred up an 
informer against us, one John David, alias Pugh, 
a weaver, a tenant to the jailer. We had our 
meeting in an upper room in the prison, and 
the said informer dwelt below. Once, as he 
was coming by my barns where my cattle were, 
he said to some of my neighbors, “these cattle 
are all mine.” They asked him, “how they 
were his?” He said, “Richard Davies hath 
preached three times this day, and that by the 
laws there is 607. on the preacher for the same.” 
By this it was noised abroad in the town, that 
I was like to be undone. My neighbors seem- 
ed to be concerned, and one of the aldermen, 
a relation of mine, came chidingly to me, and 
asked me, ‘“ Whether I had a mind to ruin my 
wife and family? Could I not leave my preach- 
lng, when I knew the laws were so severe 
against us?” I told him I could not, when 
the Lord required it of me. I desired him to 
let the informer alone, and let him take his 
course. He said he would not. But, said he, 
“T will tell thee what I will do; I will take him 
along with me to Severn-side, and whet my 
knife very sharp, and I will cut off one of the 
rogue’s ears; and if ever he informs against 
thee again, I will cut off the other.” I earn- 


_@stly desired him to let him alone; but he 
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and his neighbors were so enraged against him, 
that I was afraid they would have done him 
some mischief. 

This infornfer was a weaver by trade, and the 
neighbors took their work away from him, so that 
his children went soon after a begging, many of 
the town telling them, their father had got a 
new rich trade in hand, and that they need not 
give them anything. So the poor children suf- 
fered very much; but my wife did not with- 
hold her hand of charity from them. 

One time I had my boots on ready to go out; 
the jailer, this informer’s landlord, seeing him 
come up the street towards my house, I being 
in the street, he said to the informer, “ Mr. In- 
former, you see Richard Davies is going out to 
preach somewhere to-day, I advise you to look 
diligently after your business, and find him out. 
If you will not inform against him, I will in- 
form against you. You have got a good trade 
in hand, and if you do this great service for the 
king, you must needs have either Dolobran, or 
Coedcowrid for your pains.” (The one was the 
mansion-house, and the other the jointer-house 
that belonged to my friend Charles Lloyd, and 
his ancestors.)- Thus the jailer jeered him, and 
the poor informer travelled a great part of that 
day, from one Friend’s house to another, to see 
for me, till he came to Dolobran, where we were 





‘met upon the church affairs. As we were 


coming from the meeting, I met him at the 
door, and discoursed a little with him. He 
told us, that he was going for a warrant against 
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Ved 
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us to Edward Lord Herbert. I felt the power 
of God was over him, and the truth reigned 
among us. He went to the said lord, and de- 
sired a warrant against the Quakers. Lord 
Herbert asked him, ‘“‘ What did the Quakers 
do?” He said, “they preached.” He queried 
of him, ‘‘ Where did they preach?” , He told 
him, “ They preached at his house, which was 
their prison.” Lord Herbert answered, “ Let 
them preach there as long as they will, what 
have I to say to them?” But the informer told 
bim they met at Cloddiecochion. He asked 
him, “ whether those there were not prisoners ?” 
He answered,they were. Then said Lord Herbert, 
‘** What do they do at Cloddiecochion ? Do they 
preach there?” He said, “ No, their way was 
to sit down, and to look one upon another.” He 
answered, “Thou art but a fool; the Quakers 
are a loving people; they went to visit their 
children, and to eat bread and cheese with 
them.” 

So Lord Herbert took his.cane, and went 
from him with his gentleman to walk in his 
park. The informer followed them, and spoke 
again to him, and said, “ Will you be pleased 
to grant me a warrant against the Quakers?” 
He asked him, “ Who sent him there for a war- 
rant?” He said,‘‘Dr. Davies.” (This was 
the Priest of Welch-Pool, a quiet man, and no 
persecutor. Lord Herbert asked him again, 
whether he had a letter from him. The informer 


said, ‘No, he thought his word might be sufficient 


to get a warrant against the Quakers.” Upon 
this, Lord Herbert with indignation (it is 
thought) would have spoiled him, had not his 
gentleman interposed. He said to him, “Is it 
not sufficient to put my peaceable neighbors in 
prison? must I give a warrant to make such a 
rogue as this is rich, by ruining them and their 
families?” So the informer returned home; 
and as I was going by his house, he desired me 
to walk in, for he had something to say to me. 
I went in with him, and he said to me, “I am 
sorry I did you so much wrong, for I intended 
much evil against you. I was put on to be an 
informer, which .proved to be mine and m 
children’s ruin; for my neighbors took their 
work from me, and when my children went to 
their doors, they would scarce give them any 
thing to relieve them. And now I desire you 
to pray to God to forgive me; and I pray you to 
forgive me also; for 1 think most of our bishops 
are Papists, and there is no trust to be put in 
them.” I desired him to have a care what he 
said, and not lay the fault there; for it was the 
enemy, the adversary, the devil, that begot that 
covetous mind in him against his peaceable 
neighbors. I desired the Lord to forgive him ; 
and as for me and my friends, we would for- 
give him; and I desired him to go his way, and 
to do so no more. So he never informed against 
us afterwards. 
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Thus the Lord helped and preserved us 
through great hardships and difficulties. There 
was nothing taken from us at this time, upon 
this informer’s account. 

About the year 1675, we heard there was a 
severe persecution by informers in Merioneth- 
shire, especially in Penllyn near Bala; in 
which time our meetings did increase there, 
and many people came to them. A concern 
lay upon my friend Charles Lloyd and me to 
visit those meetings, where we had a meeting on 
the Virst-day of the week at Cadwalader Thom- 
as’s called Wern-fawr. There was abundance 
of people, more than the house could hold. 
Two informers came in, and staid all the meet- 
ing-time; and after Charles Lloyd and I had 
cleared ourselves by way of testimony, the peo- 
ple’s understandings were very much opened in 
the things of God, and the way to his king- 
dom, in the Welch language, in which I con- 
cluded the meeting, the Lord owning of us 
with his great power and presence, to our great 
comfort, and the satisfaction of the auditory. 
The two informers kneeled: upon their knees 
with us, while I was at prayer, and one of them 
(called Robert Evans) did exceedingly tremble ; 
and when I had concluded the meeting, the 
said R. Evans took a paper out of his pocket, 
and stood before us with much trembling and 
shaking, and could say nothing to us, but “a 
warrant, a warrant, a warrant.” Friends stood 
nee in the possession of that life and power 
that God had blessed them withal that day, and 
we said nothing to him, nor he to us, which 
was almost an amazement to the spectators; for 
he was a spiteful, envious man, that had done 
much spoil upon Friends in those parts. At 
last I asked him, what he had there! He told 
me, he had a warrant. I desired him to let us 
see it. He was not willing we should see it; 
but said, if we did come a little farther on our 
way, we should see it. We told Friends, we were 
not bound to follow him, and desired Friends 
to depart to their own habitations. But our 
loving tender-hearted Friends would not part 
with us. Charles Lloyd and I had a great mind 
to.see what the tenor of his warrant was, and 
who the justices were that did sign it. So we 
went along with him to the house, where he 
said we should see it. But the man of the 
house not being within, he was stil! loth that 
we should see it. We told him he should 
have it safe again, and at last, he let us see it. 
And we saw that Colonel Price of Rhiwlas, and 
Colonel Salisbury of Rug, had granted it. We 
went that night to John Thomas’s of Llathegwn, 
and were concerned to go and visit these justi- 
ces. In the first place we went to see whether 
we could speak with Price of Rhiwlas to lay the 
sufferings of Friends, that were his neighbors 
and tenants, before him, for many of them 
were his tenants; but we could not see him, 
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though we heard he was at home. Thence we 
went to Rug, where this Colonel Salisbury 
lived; and we inquired, before we came to the 
house, whether he was at home. Some told us 
he was. But when we came there, they per- 
ceived we were those people called Quakers, by 
our habit and language, and he being conscious 
to himself what he had done, und what spoil 
was made upon Friends’ goods, would not admit 
us to speak with him. We desired one of his 
servants to acquaint him, that we had come a 
great way to visit our suffering Friends in that 
county; and my friend Charles Lloyd bid him 
tell him who he was; for it seems he was 
his relation, and an old school-fellow. From 
thence we went to John ap John’s, near Wrex- 
ham in Denbighshire, and visited Friends 
there; and then came home to our families, 
where we found all things well; and the Lord 
was with us in our journey. ‘ 

Some time after this, it lay upon me to go and 
visit Friends in London. I went to see the 
Lord Powis and his lady, (who dwelt then at 
London,) they were my particular friends ; and 
acquainted them with the sufferings of our 
Friends in Merionethshire by informers upon 
the late Act. They asked me, which way they 
might be helpful to Friends! I told them, if 
they would be pleased to get a few lines from 
their brother the Duke of Beauford, then Lord- 
President of Wales, to Colonel Price of Rhiwlas, 
I did not question but that would moderate them 
very much: for the said Colonel was not in the 
main a prosecutor, but was put on by some 
peevish clergymen, (so called.) In a little 
time they got his letter for me, with his own 
seal thereon, but not sealed up; the tenor of it 


was thus: “Sir, I have stopped the complaint 


of the Majesty’s subjects, called Quakers, from 
coming before the Council-board, concerning 
the severe prosecution of the penal laws against 
them.” ‘So when I had this letter, I made 
what haste I could down into the country, and 
gave it to a friend and relation of Colonel 
Price’s, who delivered it into his own hand. It 
had good effect ; the Lord was pleased thereby 
to stop the rage and ruin that was intended 
against Friends in that county. The justices 
of the peace called the informer to an account 
for what he had done to, and taken from 
Friends, but he could not make up his account. 
The moderate justices followed him so close, in 
behalf of the king, that he was near ruined and 
undone thereby. So it pleased God, that him- 
self fell into the snare and evil that he intend- 
ed against his neighbors. 
(To be continued.) 





He that does good to another man, does also 
good to himself; not only in the consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it; for the con- 
science of well-doing is ample reward.— Seneca. 









From Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


which closed Tenth month 30th, 1862. 
Dear Friends :—It is with feelings of re- 


newed thankfulness, that we are again assem- 
bled to worship the Author of all our sure mer- 
cies, and to seek the sanctifying influence of 
His Holy Spirit, while engaged in considering 
the condition of our Religious Society. 


The reading of the epistles, from the several 


Yearly Meetings, with which we correspond, 
has brought us into near unity with our distant 
brethren, and has afforded to our minds con- 
firming evidence of the unity of the Christian 
church ; for, all who are taught of the Lord, 
are actuated by one spirit, even that which 
ascribes glory to Godin the highest, and breathes 
peace on earth, and good will to men. 


The sorrowful condition of our beloved 


country, so feelingly alluded to in those epis- 
tles, has tended much to solemnize the meet- 
ing, and to humble us under the consideration 
of our many delinquencies as a nation, and as 
individuals. Lively testimonies have been 
borne in this meeting, not only against the 
horrors of war, but to the all-sufficiency of that 
gtace which emanates from the Father of Spirits, 
and which will save to the uttermost, all who 
place their trust in Him. 


It was clearly shown, that however ardently 


we may feel attached to our excellent govern- 
ment, its preservation, or that of any civil in- 


stitution, is of small importance, when compared 
with the sublime principles of the Gospel of 
Christ, and the salvation of immortal souls. 
The disciples of the Prince of Peace, can only 
promote the advancement of His kingdom, by 
obedience to His Spirit, and keeping His com- 
mandments. ‘“ Without me,” he says, “ye can 
do nothing.” “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” These are still the unchange- 
able terms of discipleship ; for we cannot serve 
two masters—we are either conformed to this 
world, or transformed by the renewing of our 
minds. 

They who have experienced the mercy and 
forgiveness of God, will be enabled by His 
grace, to forgive others; and continuing under 
this holy influence, they will be endued with 
patience and confidence in Him, who “ ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
goever he will.” He sees from the beginning 
to the end of time; for one day with the Lord, 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. 

Information has been received at this meet- 
ing, that many of our members, who reside in 
Virginia, have, during the past year, been sub- 


jected to great trials, by reason of the civil war, 


which is now desolating that portion of our 
country. Some of them have been arrested by 
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the military authorities of the Southern States, 
and held as prisoners for a time. Among these, 
our beloved friend, Job Throckmorton, was one 
whose sufferings excited general sympathy. 
While on his way to attend the Monthly Meet- 
ing at Hopewell, he was arrested by the soldiery, 
and, with many other prisoners, who had not 
been bearing arms, he was subjected to fatiguing 
marches, and great privations, which resulted 
in his death. His pure and blameless life was 
such, that we have no doubt he laid down his 
head in peace, and_has entered into eternal rest. 

Our religious meetings in that section of 
country, have generally been maintained,, 
though most of our meeting houses, have at 
times, been occupied for military purposes. At 
Hopewell and Winchester, our members have 
been subjected to peculiar privations and trials, 
by reason of the large contending armies that 
have alternately occupied and despoiled that 
region; but the .meetings of Friends, have 
seldom been omitted, though often held in pri- 
vate houses. 

At Woodlawn, a branch of Alexandria: 
Monthly Meeting, the meeting-house was, 
during the whole of last winter, occupied by 
the Federal troops. The mid-week meetings of 
Friends, were then held in a private house ;' 
but on First-days, they assembled in the meet- 


ing house with the soldiers, who carefully pre- , 
pared the house, expressed a desire that the 
meetings should be kept up, and were evidently 
much interested in them. 

At Waterford, a part of the meeting house, | 
was, for many months, occupied by the Southern , 
soldiers, while another part was reserved for ; 


the meetings of Friends. The officers, and 
some of the soldiers, usually attended, behaved 
with decorum, and at times expressed their 
cordial appreciation of those seasons of deep 
solemnity, and religious exercises. We have 
reason to believe, that the Gospel of Peace and 
Love, at some favored seasons, was felt to flow, 
like a refreshing stream in a desert land. 

The evidences thus afforded of the power of 
Divine truth, and the consolations of the gospel 
of Christ, should incite us to increased diligence 
that we may, through watchfulness and prayer, 
and unreserved obedience, fill up the measure of 
our duties, and obtain the rich reward of Divine 
approbation. ; 

While engaged in examining the condition of 
our religious body, an earnest desire has been 
felt, that we may live up to our professed prin- 
ciples, and faithfully maintain our religious 
’ testimonies. 

The advices contained in our excellent Book 
of Discipline, in regard to the frequent and 
careful perusal of the Holy Scriptures, have 
claimed our attention. These precious writings 
have been compared to a chart, which assists 
the mariner to find his way across the pathless 
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ocean, and makes known to him the rocks and 
shoals, and hidden reefs, that may endanger 
his safety. We may feel confidence in this 
chart, because it has, for many generations, 
aided the wise and good to reach their destined 
port; but without the heavenly guide—the 
compass in our hearts—the most excellent chart 
would be unavailing. 

A renewed and deep concern was felt, that 
in the administuation of our discipline, Monthly 
Meetings and their officers, may diligently and 
humbly seek for Divine direction and aid, and 
to be clothed with the spirit of charity and re- 
storing love, in their proceedings towards those 
who deviate from our order; remembering that 
it is the healthful condition of the heart, and 
the eternal interests of the soul, which are the 
great objects of labor and care, by a religious 
organization over its constituent members. 
Also, while we feel this tender care and con- 
cern that the discipline may be administere@ in 
the spirit of the gospel of Christ, the nature of 
which, is to produce peace on earth, and good 
will: towards all men, and to seek the restora- 
tion and true welfare of any wko may unhap- 
pily stray from the path of rectitude, it is most 
affectionately and earnestly urged upon all our 
members, that they exercise continual vigilance, 
particularly in this time of unusual temptation 
and trial, to give no cause of uneasiness og com- 
plaint, but to be good examples of uprightness 
and integrity, and to observe a most scrupulous 
watchfulness, to avoid every infraction'’of the 
clear provisions of our discipline. By this 
means, and this alone, can Friends, as an or- 
ganized body, remain a harnionious, consistent, 
and united people. 

‘Even in aecase where a member might not 
clearly see the propriety ‘of some provision of 
our discipline, the observance of it would still 
be but a small sacrifice, in return for the many 
rights and privileges he enjoys from his mem- 
bership. The exemption from taking oaths, to . 
those who regard this as against the command 
of our Divine Master ; the having of a place, 
as of right, at which to assemble, with others, 
for Divine worship, and to bury hi¢ dead ; in 
case of his removal to another neighborhood, 
his immediate admission to equal privileges 
with the resident members at any meeting to 
which he takes a certificate ; the home which 
he has in any Friend’s family, wherever his lot 
may be cast; and, in ¢ase he should unhappily 
be overtaken with helplessness and poverty, the 
security he possesses of all needed assistance, 
and affectionate care, as well as the education 
of his children, by the society of which he is a 
member, are riyhts and privileges for which’ the 
sacrifice of a little convenience, and individual 
opinion, where no principle is involved, may 
well and justly be made to the religious organl- 
zation which confers them. 
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This meeting has been much larger than we 


Oh friend I beseech thee, mind this. Come, 


had reason to expect, and during its several | Oh come to the true root! Come to Christ in- 


sittings, we have been favored with the solem- 
nizing influence of Divine love, for which we 
ascribe praise and thanks to the Great Shepherd’ 
of Israel. 

With the salutation of love, we remain your 
friends. ; 

Signed, by direction, and on behalf of the 
meeting, - 

. BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, «Clerk. 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel-shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circle wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied ; 
So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 
Has dropped her anchor, and her canvas furled 
In some safe haven of our western world, 
’Twere vain inquiry to what port she went; 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent. 

, Cowper. 


———_-—~<08--____—_ 


CHRIST THE ROOT OF ALL TRUE RELIGION. 
BY ISAAC PENINGTON. 


All true religion hath a true root; and that 
religion, profession, worship, faith, hope, peace, 
assurance, &c., which groweth not from the true 
root, is not true. 

Now, this root is near, and must be felt near, 
bearing the branch, and causing it to bring 
forth fruit. It is not enough to hear of Christ, 
or read of Christ; but this is the thing,—to 
feel him my root, my life, my foundation, and 
my soul ingrafted into him, by Him who hath 
oe to ingraft. To feel repentance given me 

y him, faith given me byhim. The Father 
revealed and made known to me by him, by the 
pure shinings of his light in my heart; God, 
who caused the light to shine out of darkness, 
causing it to shine there; so that, in and 
through him, I come to know, not the Son him- 
self only, but the Father also;—and then, to 
come out of the darkness, out of the sin, out of 
the pollutions of the spirit of this world, into 
the pure, holy fellowship of the living, by his 
holy guidance and conduct; and so, to feel all 
my prayers, all my comforts, all my willingness, 
all my ability to do and suffer for God and the 
testimony of his truth, to arise from this holy, 
pure root of life, which gives daily strength 
against sin and death, to all who wait in true 
humility, and pure subjection of soul and spirit, 
upon him:—here, is unspeakable comfort and 
satisfaction given by Him to the soul, which 
all the reasonings of men, witli all the devices 
of Satan, cannot damp. For He who gave it, 
preserves and maintains it, over all the strength 
that can assault it. 


deed! Rest not in an outward knowledge; 
but come to the inward life, the hidden life, 
and receive life from him, who is the life, and 
then abide in and live to God in the life of his 
Son. For death and destruction, corruption 
and vanity, may talk of the fame of Christ, 
who is the wisdom of God; but they cannot 
know nor find out the place where this wisdom 
is revealed ; they cannot come as the true, pure 
fear, which God puts into the hearts of his ; 
this is the beginning of the true wisdom, 
which cleanses darkness and impurity out of 


the hearts of those to whom itis given. For * 


light expelleth darkness, life expelleth death ; 
purity expelleth impurity; Christ, where he is 
received, findeth and casts out the strong man, 
taking possession of the heart. And if any 
man be truly and really in Christ, he comes to 
witness a new creation, even the passing away 
of old things, and all things becoming new. 
28th of 1st mo. 1670. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MILITARY REQUISITIONS. 


The discipline of New York Yearly Meeting 
reads thus :—‘‘ Should members of our society 
be so unmindful of our Christian testimony 
against war, as to bear arms . . . or pay 
a fine, penalty, or tax in lieu of military ser- 
vice. .« . . advice should be speedily 
given, . . . and unless they give satisfac- 
tion to the Monthly Meeting, they are to be 
disowned.” This article of discipline is so ex- 
plicit, both in its requirements and its penalty, 
that it is incapable of misinterpretation.** The 
discipline of all other Yearly Meetings is doubt- 
less of a similar import. 

Our correspondent, N. R., in his article 
upon the subject, in No. 16 of the Intelligencer, 
does not intimate a desire that our several 
Yearly Meetings should consider the subject 
with a view of altering the discipline, but rather 
proposes and discusses the question whether 
we should not disregard the discipline. As a 
proposition for an alteration of the disciplifies 
it is not exceptionable as far as I can discover ; 
but if its tendency is to encourage “ Friends ” 
to pay a tax or penalty in lieu of military ser- 
vice, while the discipline remains as it is, it 
would appear that the subject has not received 
from our correspondent that mature considera- 
tion its importance requires. 

According to the discipline it is a disownable 
offence to pay a fine or tax in lieu of personal 
military service ; but it is not an offence to pay a 
tax for ordinary governmental purposes: and, 
although discussions may enlighten public sen- 
timent, preparatory to an alteration of the dis- 
cipline, still it is worthy of remembrance, that 
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our discipline is our rule, and for its violation 
we are amenable. 

I hope “ Friends” will not feel alarmed on 
account of the penalty for refusing, upon re- 
ligious scruples, toenter thearmy. ‘The law as 
it stands is apparently rigid, but I suppose no 
intelligent person, upon due consideration, 
could believe that a Friend refusing from con- 
scientious scruples to enter the army would be 
subjected to the rigorous penalty to which de- 
serters are by law liable. 

Let us suppose the case of a Friend arrested 
and tried by a court martial for a 
ance with the law. Do we believe he would 


If I rightly understand the argument of our 
correspondent, the supposed necessity for a de- 
parture from our previous practice is based 
upon the probability, that, during the pres- 
ent national emergency, we shall. be sub- 
jected to greater personal suffering, if we faith- 
fully bear this testimony, than we have hereto- 
fore experienced. The fifth paragraph in his 
article, I think, evidences that the supposed 
necessity for disregarding the discipline is 
founded. upon the proposition above stated. As 
the views of our friend N. R., upon this sub- 
ject are stated argumentatively, let us examine 
them paragraphically. 





be convicted and sentenced to be shot, and that 

our enlightened and humane chief magistrate 

would confirm the sentence? It is hardly a 

supposable case. Among the thousands, and 

i one tens of thousands of deserters from the 

Jnion army, not one instance of execution has 

occurred that I know of, unless where treason 

has been added to desertion, or where it has 

been attended with some other aggravated cir- 
cumstances. 

No Christian government that I have any 
knowledge of, however despotic and unenlight- 

* ened, has ever ventured to deprive its citizens 
of life, because of a refusal upon religious 
scruples to enter the army. In France, Ger- 
many and Holland, in earlier times, and more 
recently in Prussia, there have been considerable 
communities of non-fighting Christians, who, 
though they were more or less subjected to 
personal durance, and spoliation of property, 
have never suffered capitally. We are, there- 
fore, warranted in the belief that the enlight- 
ened government under which we live, will 
never proceed to an extremity which -would 
have no parallel among any professing Chris- 
tian governments that ever existed. 

But if Friends who have the pecuniary means 
should agree to pay the three hundred dollars 
tax, and thereby purchase their exemption from 
the penalty, there still presents the question, 
what provision shall be made for the relief of 
Friends in limited circumstances, who are not 
able to pay the three hundred dollars required. 
The suggestions of our correspondent point to 
no method for the relief of this class. He pro- 
poses a plan to relieve those who are able to 
pay a price for their exemption, but leaves 
Friends of incompetent means to go into the 
army or to prison. 

There is still another consideration. The 
head of the war department has intimated that 
by the law, it is optional with him, either to 
receive the three hundred dollars as an alter- 
native, or require the drafted person himself to 
furnish the substitute ; and that he will or may 
insist upon the latter. In that event a willing- 
ness to pay the three hundred dollars will fail 

to obtain the exemption sought for. 










































































































































































































































































The seventh paragraph in his article says, 


“The thing demanded and the non-payment for 
which we are to suffer is money.” 
tion, so far as society is concerned, is incor- 
rectly stated. As respects the question under 
consideration, that which the government de- 
mands is not merely money ; but it isa demand 
for the surrender of our religious rights, or the 
payment in money of what the government 
considers an equivalent. 
origin of our society, have uniformly refused 
to purchase of human governments, the pri- 
vilege of obeying what they believe to be the 
revealed will of their Creator: they have re- 
fused to do so either by concessions, com-— 
promises, or pecuniary payments, and by faith- 
fully pursuing this course, we have been 
pioneers in the path of civil, political and re- 
ligious liberty. The most eminent historian of 
our day, Bancroft, has awarded to us this dis- 
tinctive character. 
the lapse of above two hundred years, 1s, I be- 
lieve, the first recorded effort to induce society 
to pursue an opposite course. . 


This proposi- 


Friends, from the 


The present attempt, after 


The same paragraph seventh, says, “ The re- 


lationship which subsists between government 
and, property, may be deduced from a remark- 
able passage in the history of Jesus ; as related 
in xxii. of Matthew.” 
in this passage (eighth paragraph) any inten- 
tion on the part of Jesus to adjust the relation- 
ship existing between government and pro- 


I am unable to discover 


perty. It was probably the smallest cousidera-° 
tion that ever engaged his attention.. His re- 
ply to the Jews, “ Render unto Ceesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,” appears to have had no allusion 
to the relationship between government and 
money. The Jews propounded to him a ques- 
tion, intending to ensare him. . The adroitness 
with which he extricated himself from the 
dilemma into which they ‘supposed they had 
placed him was the reason why they were 
“amazed.” Jesus did notin that instance de- 
cide that it was*or was not right to pay tribute 
to Cesar ; nor did he decide that the coin in 
question was or was not the property of Cesar. 
lf by that reply Jesus decided that all the coin 
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in the vast Roman empire which bore the image 
of Ceesar was his property, then Caesar must 
have been a very wealthy potentate. 

But the reply settled no question or relation- 
ship; but was an intentional evasion of a sinis- 
ter question, which the Jews had no right to 
propound. The reply was so skilfully worded, 
that neither his accusing brethren, nor the 
officers of the Roman government, could take 
offence ; and which as before stated was the 
reason why the Jews were amazed at it. The 
precept contained in the reply is what Friends 
have always acted upon ; not only in giving to 
government that which it has a right to de- 
mand, but also in withholding from govern- 
ment the exercise of a prerogative which per- 
tains to God alone. 

Moreover, the question between Jesus and 
the Jews has no bearing upon the subject 
now under consideration. .The Jews did not 
ask Jesus if it were right to pay a commutation 
tax in lieu of personal military service ; but 
whether it were right to pay an ordinary gov- 
ernmental tax. _We have no evidence that 
Octavius Ceesur was then engaged n war, or 
had been during a long time previous; if I am 
not mistaken, his reign was a long and rather 
a pacific one. 

I think we have a right to inquire of our 
friend N. R., by what authority he places 
Czsar as the representative “for the (our) 
government and for all governments,”’ as stated 
in his eighth paragraph. The whole context 
disallows the inference, that because Jesus di- 
rected that to Caesar should be given what 
rightly belonged to him; that, therefore Caesar 
had a right to demand exemption money as an 
equivalent for non-compliance with military re- 
quisitions. I do not perceive that there is any 
connection between the precept of Jesus, and 
the paraphrase of our friend. 

In his tenth paragraph N. R. inquires, “ Is 
there a valid difference between paying govern- 
ment taxes in time of war, and paying a tax in 
lieu of entering the army?” I answer, the dis- 
cipline says there isa distinction ; and the most 
eminent and devout members of society have 
practised in accordance with this alleged dis- 
tinction from the earliest period of which I 
have cognizance. We may look in vain among 
the records of our society for an instance of 
sanctioning the payment to government of a 
commutation tax, ip lieu of personal military 
service. Ffiends have uniformly regarded the 
payment of an exemption tax as a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that government has a right to 
coerce the conscience ; and they have there- 
fore refused to perform any act which might 
be construed as favoring that doctrine. 

In connection with this subject I would 
again invite the attention of my readers to the 
hapless condition of Friends, whose restricted 


pecuniary means would prevent their paying 

the exemption tax, as oneof the evidences that . 
the innovation proposed by our friend would, 

if adopted, operate disasterously upon the 

general welfare of society. If we, of the pres- 

ent generation had been disciplined in the 

school of rigorous governmental inflictions, as 

our early predecessors were, we should proba- 

bly have been better acquainted with the reasons 

for this testimony than many of us now are. 

In the last paragraph but one, it is stated 
that “ Jesus wrought a miracle to enable Peter 
to pay a tax toa military government ;” but 
there is no evidence that the tax paid by Peter 
for himself and Jesus went to defray the ex- 
penses of war; or that the Roman nation 
at that time was at war; and therefore it is no 
authority for Friends to pay a tax which is 
known to be levied for the express purpose of 
prosecuting a war. This, however, is a subject 
distinct from the one directly under consider- 
ation. 

In reviewing the authorities adduced by our 
friend, I am unable to find one, that has suffi- 
cient application to the question under consid- 
eration to give any weight to his view of the 
subject. The language of Jesus as quoted 
by him, appears to me to have no allusion to 
the question, whether it is right or expedient 
to pay a tax in lieu of personal military service. 
And as the authoritative parts of his argument 
are mostly founded upon those precepts of 
Jesus ; and as those precepts are shown to have 
no adequate application to the question,at issue, 
it necessarily follows, that his reasonings, based 
upon that misinterpreted authority, must be 
invalid, GipEON Frost. 

Matinacock, Long Island, 7th mo., 1863. 


—_——-~——_ 


CONTROVERSY. 


Many contentions arise out of sheer misun- 
derstanding. Disputants often become meta- 
physical according to the explanation given by 
the Scotchman, who said : 

“Why, ye see, metaphysics is when twa men 
are talking thegither, and the ’ane of them dinna 
ken what he is talking aboot, and the ither canna 
understand him.” 

Drs. Chalmers and Stuart must have been 
“ wee bit” metaphysical that day they got into 
a controversy about the nature of faith. Chal- 
mers, compelled at last to leave his friend, 
said : 

“Thave time to say no more; but you will 
find my views fully and well put in a recent 
tract, called Difficulties in the way of believing.” 

“ Why,” exclaimed the astonished Dr. Stuart, 
“that is my own tract! I published it myself” 
—S. Colley. 





CurisTIAN ConTENTION.—God grant that 
we may contend with other churches as the vine 
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with the olive, which of us shall bear the best 
fruit; but not as the brier with the thistle, 
which of us shall be the most unprofitable.— 
Lord Bacon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1863. 


Diep, at Poughkeepsie, New York, on Fifth-day 
morning, 6th month 11th, of disease of the heart, 
Ame LA, wife of John D. Wright, aged 64 years. In 
the sudden removal of this beloved Friend, we have 
been forcibly reminded of the frail tenure of life; 
and the uncertainty of human expectations. She 
bad risen early on the morning of her disease, ap- 
parently in usual health ; when, as it were, “in a 
moment,” she was smitten by the hand of the Des- 
troyer, and with only time to breathe a short prayer 
for mercy and acceptance, she was called to her 
final account. But, the pale messenger, though he 
came unawares, we believe, found her watching, with 
her lamp “trimmed and burning.” Hers had been 
a life of constant and quiet dedication to her Mas- 
ter’s service, and she could render her account with 
joy, as 4 faithful steward of the manifold gifts, with 
which He had entrusted her. She was of a ckeer- 
ful and social temperament, and truly gladdened the 
domestic circle; being careful never to wound 
another, either in word or deed, and ever ready to 
sympathize with the afflicted, to rejoice with those 
who rejoiced, and to minister to the wants of the 
needy. She made little profession, but all who knew 
her felt that there radiated from her an elevating 
and purifying influence. She was remarkable for 
her consistency in the maintenance of our religious 
testimonies, and her faithful example has, we believe, 
been a strength to many, who were ready to let fall 
the “ Ark of Testimony.” Her ministrations of love 
will be widely missed in her meeting and neighbor- 
hood ; and we, who welcomed her in her occasional 
visits to this city (New York,) grieve that we shall 
see her no more. Her funeral was attended at 
Poughkeepsie, on First-day, 6th month 14th, by a 
large concourse of Friends; and on the following 
day, at Flushing, where she was interred. On both 
occasions, testimony was borne to her excellence, 
and to her steadfast adherence to the cause of Truth. 


a ee 
INSTRUCTION IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


It has been the concern of this meeting, 
from the relation given of Truth’s spreading in 
foreign countries, that Friends who are of 
ability, and have the prosperity of truth at 
heart, would, in the education of their 
children, take care, as suitable opportunities 
and occasion may offer, to let them be instructed 
in some modern tongues, as French, High and 
Low Dutch, Danish, &c., that so when they are 
grown up, they may reap the benefit thereof ; 
and, as it shall please the Lord to dispose and 
incline them, may be of service to the Church. 
—London Written Epistle, 1737. 


oan 5A ae 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ; and before honor is humility.— Bible. 


THE LILAC BUDS. 


A branch of lilac has stretched out as far as 
the window pane, near which I often sit and 
write, and I like to watch it. It seems to say 
many things, and among others it reminds me 
how long buds are buds. It was the twelfth of 
October that I first noticed the new buds push- 
ing out under the foot of the old leaves, which 
fluttered over them toa green old age, until the 
November winds swept them to the ground. 
They were then left alone on the bare branches 
to take life as it came in the dark days of De- 
cember, January frost and cold, February iceand 
thaw, and terrible shakings from the March 
winds. I noticed them in the first nipping frost ; 
but they did not seem to mind it. In the warm 
sunshine of January they wanted to come out 
but a north-east storm held them back. In 
the February thaw they began to look big; a 
frozen rain kept themin place. April showers 
have come; they show signs of maturing pow- 
ers. But they will not be fairly out, doing their 
work and playing their part in this great world 
of ours, till May; and that makes eight 
months of bud-life to four months of leaf-life. 

It certainly shows what God thinks of bud- 
life—that it is an important part of life, and he 
does not wish to hasten it. He lets the little 
things gradually get accustomed to the ways of 
living in this world, slowly and therefore sure- 
ly gaining strength and health, vitalizing and 
hardening their little energies by degrees, never 
pushing them forward, often holding them back, 
until the right time arrives, when they come 
forth properly qualified for their positign on the 
tree, waving their banners throughout the beau- 
tiful summer-time without weariness and with- 
out rest. 

If buds must be buds just so long in order to 
make fit leaves and flowers and fruit, so our 
tender buds, the children, in order to make 
strong men and women, ought to stay children 
just so long, and not “come out” before their 
proper time. There is no advantage in trying 
to be men and women too soon. It spoils them 
for being true men and women atall. We 
should not push the children into studies, 
duties, feelings, or enjoyments beyond their 
years. They must grow to them. That is 
God’s way. 

Sometimes I see the boys trying to ape men. 
When they do, it is generally the weakest or 
wickedest side of a man, as smoking, for in- 
stance, or swearing, because they cannot do or 
be what properly belongs to man. Buds cannot 
be buds and leaves at the same time. 

When [I see little girls losing the simplicity 
of childhood in their looks and words, dressed 
like young ladies, going to evening parties, sit- 
ting up late at nights, eating rich cake and con- 
fectionary, it makes me think of the lilac buds 
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in a January thaw, swelling and trying to come 
out before their time ; and I feel sorry if there 
be no firm hand to keep them back. Their 
Mays and Junes will come full soon. Yet they 
are not likely to come at all, if forced to come. 
The buds may be winter killed. 

Let parents and us all remember, then, that 
God likes the children to stay buds—to be chil- 
dren as long as they are children, and good 
ones too.— Child’s Paper. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


Every body knows that flowers open in the 
morning and close in the evening. Their pe- 
tals, in fact, close up in the same folds, and re- 
turn to the same position which they originally 
occupied in the bud. This phenomenon was 
called by Linnzeus the Somnus plantarum, or 
sleep of plants. The investigations of botanists 
since the time of Linnzus have brought to 
lightseveral interesting physical truths explana- 
tory of this vegetable sleep. 

According to Carl Fritsch, the duration of 
this plant-sleep, which is the same condition 
of rest as that of animal-sleep, varies in 
different species from ten to eighteen hours ; 
its average duration is about fourteen hours. 

Some flowers require a greater amountof light 
and heat than others to enable them to open. 
Hence the hours of the day are to some extent 
indicated by the opening and closing of certain 
flowers, so’ that Linnzeus was enabled to con- 
struct what he fancifully called a “horologium 
flor,” or flower-clock. Thus, Common Morn- 
ing Glory (Convolvulus purpureus), opens at 
dawn ; the Star of Bethlehem, a little after ten 
o'clock ; the Ice Plant, at twelve o’clock at 
noon. On the contrary, the Goat’s-beard, which 
opens its flowers at sunrise, closes them at mid- 
day, and for that reason it is called “Go-to-bed- 
at-noon ;” the Four o’Clock opens about that 
time in the afternoon; the flowers of the 

Evening Primrose and of the Thorn Apple 
open at sunset; and those of the night-flower- 
ing Cereus, when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers open and close with the 
greatest regularity. The white water-lily 
closes its flowers at sunset, and sinks below the 
water for the night, and in the morning is 
buoyed up by the expansion of its petals, and 
again floats on the surface as before. The 
Victoria regia expands for the first time about 
six o’clock in the evening, and closes in a few 
hours; it then ppens again at six the next 
morning, remains so till the afternoon, when it 
closes and sinks below the water. 

Some flowers, such as the gentian and cro- 
cus, after they have closed, may be made to 
open by exposure to strong artificial light ; but 


on others, such as the convolvulus, it has no 
effect whatever. 

The phenomenon of the opening and closing 
of flowers is not a momentary movement, but a 
slow and continuous process, which is continu- 
ally varying in intensity during the different 
hours of the day. The complete expansion 
seldom exceeds an hour in duration—most fre- 
quently not so long; the petals then begin to 
close, at first slowly, but afterward more rapidly, 
as they become more fold@ together, and in this 
closed condition the flower continues until the 
time of opening again returns. 

Most flowers open during the first hour 
after sunrise, and close in the afternoon. 
Mid-day is therefore the culminating point of 
floral awakening, and midnight of floral sleep- 
ing. 
Even the ordinary green leaves of vegetative 
organs are affected by sleep as well as the or- 
gans of reproduction. This is particularly 
visible in those plants which possess compound 
leaves, and which belong to the natural order 
Leguminose or the Pea tribe. Thus the com- 
pound leaves of the American Senna ( Cassia 
Marilandica) and the locust-tree droop at 
sunset, and continue in that state through the 
night, but with approach of morning they again 
elevate themselves to their usual position. In 
the sensitive-plant, the leaflets fold together, 
and the leaf-stalk supporting them sinks down 
as soon as the evening shades prevail. The 
change of position in the leaves of these plants 
is so we]l marked, that they present, with their 
drooping foliage, a totally different aspect in the 
evening to what they do in the morning. A 
little girl, who had observed the phenomenon of 
sleep in a locust-tree that grew before her nur- 
sery-window, upon being required to go to bed 
a little earlier than usual, replied with much 
acuteness : “ O mother! it is not yet time to go 
to bed ; the locust-tree has not yet begun to say 
its prayers.” 

There can be doubt but that temperature ex- 
ercises the highest influence in the production 
of these diurnal changes. The higher the 
degree of heat which is necessary to the germi- 
nation of a plant and its subsequent growth, so 
much the higher is the warmth required to 
awaken its flowers and cause them to expand. 
If this temperature is not reached during the 
day, the flowers will not open, as is the case 
with many composite whose florets close in 
cloudy weather. Hence it is also a law of na- 
ture that the flowers which are the first to open 
in the morning, when the sun is low in the 
heavens, and the earth does not receive much 
heat from him, belong to plants which will ger- 
minate at low temperatures. Consequently, 
when the daily temperature ascends above a 
certain point, these flowers close themselves. 

So long as the corolla is open, and the flowers 
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awake, it proves that the plant is active; but 
this vegetable activity is the result of the 
amount of heat and light received from the sun, 
and that is always directly in proportion to the 
angular elevation of the sun above the horizon. 
This is proved by the slumbering of flowers in 
— countries, even when the sun never sets 

elow the horizon, but approaches its margin at 
midnight without sinking below its surface ; the 
flowers thus continuously illuminated go to 
sleep, and open at certain hours with as much 
regularity as during the temporary absence and 
appearance of the sun in lower latitudes. Man 
has invented instruments to guide him back to 
more southern lands when he wanders to polar 
countries, but nature has anticipated all his 
care; for the slumbering flowers around him 
tell him that it is night, that the sun is in the 
north, and rapidly approaching his lowest point 
above the horizon. This wonderful midnight 
sun has a peculiar effect on the polar vegeta- 
tion. Although the foliage of ligneous plants, 
such as shrubs and trees, which here sink down 
to the condition of dwarfs, is tough and coria- 
ceous, and of a dark and somber green, gloomy 
as the long night of the polar world, yet in the 
steady light which comes from the sun as he 
circulates above the horizon for weeks, that 
somber green tint of the foliage is beautifully 
softened in the grasses and other herbaceous 
plants. But far higher and purer are the colors. 
The trientalis and anemone, which in temperate 
climates produce which flowers, steep them- 
selves in the beams of the midnight sug of the 
deepest red. They continue open when the 
rest of the polar flowers are closed. Thus, 
within the arctic circle, as in the other regions 
of the earth, there is the same law of periodi- 
city in the opening and closing of the flowers, 
even under continuous sunlight, proving to a 
certainty that these movements follow the ever- 
varying angular elevation of the sun above the 
horizon, and consequently are wholly the result 
of the variability of the heat and light derived 
from him in the course of the day. 

But how do the sun’s light and heat produce 
these mechanical movements of the petals and 
leaves of plants? It may be thus explained. 
All living tissues possess a certain amount of 
elasticity and tensibility, and are capable of 
being expanded and becoming turgid and dis- 
tended when filled with the moisture and gases. 
Thus, drooping flowers placed in water speedily 
recover themselves, their leaves assuming their 
natural position, for the water ascends by capil- 
lary attraction in their stem, and diffuses itself 
in the fibrous and cellular tissues of the plants, 
which are again distended with the fluid. 
Now, the heat and the light of the sun during 
the day must greatly favor the evaporation 
from the leaves, and this will cause the sap to 
rise with greatereenergy; so also, under the 


same influences, the decomposition of the car’ 
bonic acid, the evolution of oxygen, and its 
assimilation, with the other nutritive processes, 
must go on more rapidly; because we know 
that when the sun is absent, plants cease to give 
out oxygen ; that their leaf green or chlorophy] 
ceases to form, for plants grown in the dark be- 
come etiolated or deprived of color, and their 
resins, volatile oils, and other organic products 
disappear. The slumbering of flowers is there, 
fore very analogous to the sleep of animals. 
Their life-processes are still going on, but with 
less activity. Their whole system is relaxed, 
As soon, however, as the first rays of the sun 
strike the foliage, the chemistry of nature is 
again resumed in the laboratory of the leaf, 
each foliole recommences its allotted task in the 
labor of plant-construction, and the growth of 
the vegetation within the enlightened portion 
of our planet steadily progresses. The sap as. 
cends to the leaves with its wonted vigor, and 
the tissues of the plant being again filled with 
fluid and gases, the plants themselves naturally 
strive to take their greatest amount of rigidity 
and elasticity, their flowers open, their drooping 
leaves elevate themselves, and they recover all 
their vital energies. 

But how is the fact to be understood, that 
some flowers open at sunset, and others when 
his last rays have disappeared, or in the night- 
time? At first, this appears to contradict the 
principles already laid down. But it is easily 
explained. It is probable that heat is the chief 
agent in causing these movements of flowers 
whether by day or by night, and that the light 
only influences them in so far as it contains 
calorific rays. On this principle, the opening 
of some flowers at sunset whilst others are 
closing, is very readily understood. Chemical 
changes connected with nutrition and reprodue- 
tion in plants, can only take place when they 
are surrounded by the conditions of heat and 
light necessary to produce them, and these con- 
ditions in some plants only exist at sunset. 
Hence such plants are awake and active at this 
time. And the same observation applies to 
night-flowers ; these only experience the proper 
amount of warmth at night, and therefore open 
themselves and are the most energetic at this 
period ; but as soon as morning comes, the con- 


ditions again change, the vital energies of these - 


plants relax, and they fold themselves once more 
to their daily slumbers. 


es 
PAID NEGRO LABOR. 


The following-is an extract from a letter to 
Gen. Rosecrans, and gives an account of the new 
system of lab.r, which deserves attention : 

“ Gallatin, Tenn., Monday, June 1, 1863. 

My plan for changing slave to hired labor 1s 
working admirably. We are hiring the black 
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people to their own masters. We say to the 
servant that he is to have $8 per month, and 
and is to be faithful and good, and work hard. 


We say to him in the presence of his former 


owner, that if his employer docs not pay him at 
the end of the month in good money, then he is 
toreturn. We wake written contracts, in which 
the slave is only known as a hired man. 

“The Fairview estate has upon it 160 slaves. 
The estate is four miles from here. The trus- 
tees and overseers came to me to go there and 
compel the black people to work. I told them 
I should do so, but should make it a charge up- 
on the estate to pay them for their labor. They 
at once agreed to it. I went down and told the 
black men they should have $8 per month, and 
the woman $5. I would stop the pay of any lazy 
or disobedient servant, and would punish him 
beside. You can form no idea of the change in 
these people. The overseer is compelled to re- 
port to me each week, and Re says there has nev- 
er been any thing like it. They never bad so 
much work done, nor half as well done, before. 


Paine, Brigadier-General.” 
Anti-Slavery Standard. 





A BLISTER IN THE PALM A REMEDY FOR 
DISEASE. 


We proclaim another mode of treating dis- 
ease—a treatment that casts homeopathy, hy- 
dropathy, steam doctoring, the movement eure, 
and the science of therapeutics itself entirely 
into the shade. It is well known that all these 
systems, though they make a loud noise in the 
world, really accomplish very little; nearly all 


patients who recover under the treatment of 


physicians of any school, would have recovered 
without the aid of the physician, and it is very 
seldom indeed that fatal diseases are diverted 
from their course by putting drugs into the 
stomach. But our system is effectual ; it will 
ture many of the worst diseases to which man- 
ind are subject, and it will prevent many. It 
i as simple as it is powerful ; it is nothing more 
than raising a blister in the palm of the hand. 
The blister must not be raised by cantharides 
stother poisonous irritants, but must be pro- 
dueed by friction, accompanied with an alter- 
tate contraction and extension of the muscles. 
the operation acts as a sudorific, inducing a 
easible perspiration between the clavicles and 
ve the eyebrows, it is all the more efficacious. 
Almost any solid substance may be employed 
wt administering the friction, though it has 
en discovered that the best substance for the 
0m is the handle of some tool, such as a 
mmer, saw or plane; the very best of all 
being the handle of a plow or hoe. 
This treatment produces the good effects of 
the articles in the whole materia medica, and 
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with more power and certainty than they. For 
instance, it is a more powerful opiate than 
opium, and, while the sleep induced by narcot- 
ies is succeeded by nausea and debility, that re- 
sulting from this treatment is wholly refreshing 
and invigorating, and is followed by a peculiar- 
ly healthful and buoyant exhilaration. 

As a tonic it is more beneficial than bark or 
iron, not only strengthening the muscles, but 
actually enlarging their volume. 

To give appetite, it is better than any dinner 
pill. If the epicure who sits down to his table 
with indifference, and forces a few mouthfuls 
of his dainty viands into his stomach, where 
they give him great distress, will adopt this 
treatment, he will come to the table witha 
keen desire that will give a relish to the plain- 
est food; and digestion waits upon an appetite 
thus produced. 

It is a better remedy for incipient consump- 
tion than eod-liver oil, and is a sovereign cure 
for dyspepsia, jaundice, liver complaint, and a 
long train of chronic diseases. 

It will not only remove bodily ills, but is the 
best of all medicines for a mind diseased. Ifa 
man who is suffering from hypochondriasis, who 
feels that the burdens of life are greater than 
he can bear, and who sees the clouds of despair 
settling over his future, will take hold of a 
shovel handle and raise a blister in the palm of 
his hand, he will be surprised to see how the 
troubles that have oppressed him are brushed 
away, and the future before him is brightened. 
New beauties will come upon the face of na- 
ture, and new joys and hopes will spring up in 
his heart. This is the true elixir of life. 

While other modes of treatment are expen- 
sive, this not only costs absolutely nothing, but 
it is a source of revenue to the patient. It re- 
moves not only sickness and: despondency, but 
poverty also. 

Though this system is the best of any for 
the cure of complaints, its great superiority is 
as a prophylattic. If properly administered to 
a healthy subject, it will prevent all disease. 
The next neighbor to the writer of this died 
at 94, of old age. A few days before his death, 
in conversation with him, we asked him if he 
had ever consulted a physician. He replied 
that he never had. 

“ Were you ever sick” “ No.” “Not aday?” 
“No.” “Not an hour?” “No.” “ Were 
you never sick in your life?” ‘ No.” 

This man knew nothing of physiology; he 
had never practiced any system of dieting; but 
every day, for more than eighty years, except- 
ing Sundays, through the whole day from be- 
fore sunrise till after sunset, he had applied 
friction to the palms of his hands.— Scientific 
American. 
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True knowledge leads to success. 
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THE STREET OF BY-AND-BY. 


By the street of “ By-and-by,” one arrives at the house of 

“ Never.”—OLD Savina. 

Oh, shun the spot, my youthful friends, I urge you to 
beware ; 

Beguiliug is the pleasant way, and softly breathes 
the air; 

But none have ever passed to scenes, ennobling, great 
and high, 

Who once began to linger in the street of By-and- 
by. 

How varied are the images arising to my sight, 

Of those who wished to shun the wrong, who loved 
and prized the right ; 

Yet from the silken bonds of sloth, they vainly strove 


to fly, 
Which held them gently prisoned in the street of By- 
and-by. 


A youth aspired to climb the height of Learning’s 
lofty hill ; 

What dimmed his bright intelligence—what quelled 
his earnest will? 

Why did the object of his quest still mock his wist- 
ful eye? 

Too long, alas! he tarried in the street of By-and- 
by. 

“My projects thrive,” the merchant said; “when 
doubled in my store, 

How freely shall my ready gold, be showered among 
the poor !” 

Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the mourn- 
er’s eye to dry; 

He never journeyed onward from the street of By- 
and-by. 


“ Forgive thy erring brother, he has wept and suf- 
fered long,” 

I said to one who answered,—“he hath done me 
grievous wrong ; 

Yet will I seek my brother, and forgive him, ere I 
die ;” 

Alas! Death shortly found him in the street of By- 
and-by ! 


The wearied worldling muses upon lost and wasted 
days 
Resolved. to turn hereafter from the error of his 


Ways; 

To lift his grovelling thoughts from earth, and fix 
them on the sky; 

Why does he linger fondly in the street of By-and- 
by? 

Then shun the spot, my youthful friends, work on 
while yet you may ; 

Let not old age o’ertake you, as you slothfully de- 


lay ; 

Lest you should gaze around you, and discover with 
@ sigh, 

That you’ve reached the house of “Never,” by the 
street of ‘‘ By-and-by.”—WMrs. Abdy. 
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THE WELCOME BACK. 


Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us ; 
Where hands are striving, as we come, 
To be the first to greet us. 
When the world hath spent its frowns and wrath, 
And care has been sorely pressing, 
Tis sweet to turn from our roving path, 
And find a fireside blessing. 
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Oh! joyfully dear is the homeward track. 
If we are but sure of a welcome back. 


What do we reck on @ dreary way, 
Though lonely and benighted, 
If we know there are lips to chide our stay, 
And eyes tbat will beam love-lighted ? 
What is the worth of your diamond ray, 
To the glance that flashes pleasure, 
When the words that welcome back betray 
We form a heart’s chief treasure ? 
Oh! joyfully dear is our homeward track, 
If we are but sure of a welcome back. 
Eliza Cook. 


—_—_—— 8 
From the North British Review. 
VEGETABLE EPIDEMICS. 

(Continued from page 315.) 


Such are what may be called the chronic dis. 
eases of the grain crops of Britain, produced 
by different species of Uredo, appearing every 
season in our fields, and accompanying corn and 
wheat all over the’ world to the virgin soils of 
Australia, New Zealand, and America, though 
seldom spreading to any great extent or in- 
flicting serious damage at the present day. We 
have now to deal with a different class of fungi, 
the Mucedines, connected with the disease of 
our green crops, and generally requiring cer- 
tain conditions of degeneracy or decay before 
they make their appearance. They belong to 
different genera and species, but may be char. 
acterized in general terms as consisting of 
miniature webs formed of a series of white 
silky threads radiating from a common centre, 
the original germ, and gradually enlarging in 
the same concentric manner, throwing up from 
various parts of their surface little jointed 
stalks covered with dustlike seed. One of the 
most remarkable epidemics connected with these 
fungi is the potato diseasé, so familiar to every 
one. This root, superior to all other esculents 
in quality and productiveness, was for many 
years considered to be the most certain of all 
crops, and regarded as the palladium against 
those frightful famines which in former times 
so often devastated the land. To plant and to 
secure a crop was long an invariable cause and 
consequence. The tubers would bear almost 
any amount of rough treatment, and could 
adapt themselves readily to almost any soil or 
mode of cultivation; as an old writer observes, 
“they were more tenacious of life even than 
conch grass.” Although certain diseases, a 
curl, ulceration of the roots, etc., are known to 
have attacked some varieties in former times, 
yet these having been local and partial, never 
excited alarm for the safety of the general crop. 
But all at once, in the years 1845 and 1846, it 
was attacked with an epidemic, which spread 
over the greater part of Europe, destroyed 
nearly the whole crop wherever it was cultivated, 
in every description of soil and in every kind 
of situation, and produced in those places 
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where it formed the staple food of the people, 
all the horrors of famine. . 

An attack on a crop so sudden and so uni- 
versal, is without parallel in the history of cul- 
tivated plants. It came like one of those terri- 
ble hurricanes which occasionally sweep over 
tropical regions, carrying death and destruction 
in their train, breaking up in many districts 
the social and agricultural systems that pre- 
yailed, and producing evils that have not yet 
entirely subsided. Nor was this disease a tem- 
porary scourge. It has returned every year since 
with more or less fatality, so that the potato 
has become one of the most troublesome and 
precarions of all our crops. The cause of this 
epidemic is still very much involved in mys- 
tery, for many of the phenomena accompanying 
it were very anomalous, if not contradictory. 
A thousand explanations, more or less plausible, 
have been offered by all sorts of individuals, 
scientific and practical; the air, the earth, and 
the waters, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
have by turns been blamed; and the subject 
has been so frequently discussed in newspapers, 
pamphlets, and social circles, that it has become 
thoroughly hackneyed. The theory, however, 
most generally adopted among the best authori- 
ties at present is, that an improper system of 
cultivation carried on for many generations has 
gradually induced changes in the cells of the 
plant, rendering it peculiarly liable to disease, 
while a parasitic fungus is present, accelerating 
the morbid action, and causing it to assume a 
peculiar form. Thata predisposition to disease 
existed in the potato before the outbreak of the 
epidemic, is pretty generally admitted. We 
have every reason to believe that the plant has 
progressively deteriorated and become weakened 
in constitution ever since its introduction to 
this country. In proof of this we need only 
appeal to the experience and observation of 
every farmer for the last fifty years. During 
this period, the partial failure of sets when 
planted, the increased tendency of the tubers to 
tecay in the pits, the exceeding rarity of blos- 
toms and fruit, and the much smaller yield of 
the crop, aré all indisputable evidences of the 
degenerate condition of the plant; the same 
‘ymptoms having been observed in every coun- 
ty where it is cultivated, under every variety 
of conditions and circumstances, from the 
Arctic zone to the tropics, and from the sea- 
thore to the mountain plateau. This inherent 
Weakness is the accumulative result of several 
adverse influences operating through successive 
generations. One cause is especially notorious. 
ltis a law of nature that no plant can be pro- 
pagated indefinitely by any other agency than 
that of seed. Plants can be reproduced to an 
incalculable extent by cuttings; but ultimately 
the power to reproduce in this manner becomes 
‘thausted. The perennial plant puts forth 


phyton after phyton, but the seed is necessary 
to its perpetuation. ‘ Numerous lower animals 
are also reproduced to a vast extent by segmen- 
tation or allied processes, but ultimately a re- 
currence to sexual admixture becomes necessary 
for the perpetuation of the species.” Now, the 
tubers of the potato are merely underground 
stems, wisely provided by nature as a supple- 
mentary mode of reproduction to ensure the 
propagation of the plant, if unfavorable circum- 
stances should prevent the development of the 
ordinary blossoms and apples. This mode will 
prove effective for a time, and it is one which, 
from the very nature of the case, will bear any 
kind of rough treatment ; but recourse must be 
had in the end tothe more natural and primary 
method, to save the plant from degenerating 
and becoming extinct. We have been trying, 
on the contrary (as it has been well put by one 
author on the subject), with a marvellous per- 
versity, to make individual varieties cultivated 
in this abnormal manner live forever, while na- 
ture intended them to live only for a time, and 
then from parents feeble and old we have vainly 
expected offspring hardy and strong. By these 
malpractices we have gradually reduced the 
constitution of successive generations and varie- 
ties of the potato, and at the same time gradu- 
ally increased the activity and power of those 
morbific agencies provided by nature for ridding 
the earth of feeble and degeucrate organisms, 
and admonishing and punishing those who vio- 
late her immutable laws. 

The parasitic fungus, attending and accelera- 
ting the epidemic of 1845 and 1846, is the 
Botrytis infestans, consisting of a number of in- 
terwoven cottony threads or filaments, producing 
upright branched stalks bearing the seeds in 
oval cases. It first attacks the leaves, entering 
by the stomata of breathing pores, and covering 
them with brown blotches, as if they had been 
burnt by the action of sulphuric or nitric acid, 
and running its course in a few hours; so that 
the period for examination of the Jeaves is often 
passed over. It speedily spreads from the 
leaves to the tubers, penetrating them with its 
spawn, and completely destroying them. The 
decay of the tubers, however, is often caused, 
not by the presence of the parasite in them, but 
by its action on the leaves preventing the elab- 
oration of sap, and obstructing the admission of 
air and transpired fluids, until by this means 
the stem is overcharged with moisture and ulti- 
mately rots ; thus depriving the half-ripe tubers 
of the necessary nutriment. The potato-botrytis 
belongs to a large genus of very destructive 
fungi, affecting most of our vegetables and 
fruits; but as a species it is a comparatively 
recent introduction. Facts derived from nu- 
merous sources lead to the conclusion that it 
did not exist in this country previous to the 
autumn of 1844. All the naturalists who ex- 
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amined it then declared it to be quite new to 
them. It is considered by the most eminent 
botanists to be of American origin, peculiar to 
the potato, and accompanying it wherever it 
grows wild in its native country, as the smut 
accompanies the corn in this. From South 
America it was first brought to St. Helena by 
the north-east trade winds, which bring from 
the same continent those singular red dust 
clouds, which the microscope of Ehrenberg 
found to be composed of vegetable organisms, 
and which have served in an extraordinary 
manner as tallies upon the viewless winds, in- 
dicating with the utmost certainty the course of 
their currents, however complex. 

St. Helena lies in the same latitude with 
Peru, and is nearer the native habitat of the 
potato than any other country in which the 
disease has been subsequently experienced. In 
this land, finding the condition of moisture and 
temperature favorable to its development, it in- 
creased with amazing rapidity, loading the air 
with myriads of its impalpable seeds. Thence 


it seems to have been carried by the winds to 
Madeira and North America; and so has pro- 
gressed from country to country, gaining new 
accessions of strength and numbers from every 
field, speedily making its dread presence known 
wherever it alighted. It reached England in 


the autumn of 1844, and seems at first to have 
been confined exclusively to the south-western 
districts. From Kent it travelled west and 
north, halting midway in the south of Scotland ; 
so that the crops in the Highlands were that 
year free from the pest... The whole of Ireland 
was devastated, and the fearful consequences of 
the visit of the epidemic to that unhappy 
country are yet fresh in the recollection of all: 
the hundreds of thousands reduced to the most 
abject poverty, dying of starvation in their 
houses and by the waysides ; and the hundreds 
of thousands more compelled to emigrate, in 
order to obtain the simple necessaries of life 
In 1846, it proceeded throughout the north of 
Scotland, where its effects in certain districts 
were scarcely less disastrous; thence on to the 
Shetland and Faroe Islands, and to northern 
latitudes, as far as the limits of the cultivation 
of the potato in that direction extended. On 
the Continent, it has been observed to progress 
in a similar manner ; its geographical limits, as 
well as its intensity, becoming more extended 
and marked with each succeeding year. It is 
extremely interesting to trace the distribution 
of the epidemic from its original source in the 
mountains of South America, to the various 
European countries over-which it passed, as it 
affords a clear and convincing proof of its vege- 
table nature; this distribution, as we have 
seen, being gradual and progressive, not ca- 
pricious and accidental, but spreading from 
place to place in obedience to certain well- 


known laws of climate, proximity, and currents 
of air—exactly in the manner in which qe 
should have anticipated. Why the fungns 
should have been introduced in 1845 and not 
in previous vears, and why it should then allat 
once have acquired such fearful power, we can. 
not positively tell—no more than we can tell 
why the memorable plague of London, or those 
deadly pestilences which swept over Europe, 
decimating the inhabitants, should have sprun 
up so suddenly and unexpectedly as they did. 
All the circumstantial predisposing causes are 
unknown ; but it may be safely asserted, thatthe 
potato in 1845—deteriorated for generations, 
as we have seen it to be—had passed that limit 
of endurance which sooner or later will occur 
in the constitution of every plant cultivated in 
the same abnormal manner, so that it possessed 
no stréngth to resist the attack of the fungi 
which came in such immense numbers, armed 
with such formidable powers of destruction, 
and peculiarly favored by the great excess of 
moisture, sudden variations of temperature, and 
great electrical vicissitudes which then pre 
vailed. All the’oldest varieties, worn out and 
enfeebled, perish at once, and they are now ex- 
tirpated—a red Irish potato, once the sole 
variety cultivated, being now one of the greatest 
rarities; while the newer kinds raised from 
seed have been able to struggle on ever since, 
offering some show of resistance to the enemy, 
though every year threatening to succumb and 
leave us altogether without this valuable article 
of food, unless we arrest the calamity bya 
timely rearing of new plants from seed, obtained, 
not from any varieties existing in this country 
—which would infallibly inherit their parents, 
weakness of constitution and predisposition to 
disease—but fresh from the genuinely wild po 
tato on the South American hills. This is the 
only effectual and lasting cure. It is to be 
feared, however,—as such a method will neces 
sarily involve considerable sacrifices, and the 
exercise of patience for some years, fill the wild 
potato has reached a remunerative size, and ac- 
quired a palatable taste—that it will not be 
generally adopted, at least until matters are 
much worse than they are at present. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TIMBER Of KANSAS. 


Few people who have not lived in a prairie 
country, have any conception of the growth of 
timber in Kansas. This growth, during the 
four years sinca the settlement of Kansas, has 
entirely changed the appearance of the country 
in some Iccalities. Timber flourishes and grows 
upon our prairies as well as in any eountry, 
provided the fire is kept out. It is these an- 
nual fires which have swept over the country, 
year after year, burning the young growth, and 
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causing the scarcity of timber, which was ap- 
prehended to be a serious drawback to the set- 
tlement of the country. But since Kansas has 
become populated, the fires in a measure have 
been prevented from entering the young timber; 
and now, where a few years ago the bald prai- 







































COUNTRY LIFE. 


Touching upon the yearnings that all men, 
who are city bred, fee] at some time or other to 
settle down among trees and green fields, an au- 
thor intimates his belief that a great portion of 
those who possess cultivated minds entertain “a 
vague and undefined sense that the country is 
the scene where human life attains its happiest 
development ;” that they cherish a hope, though 
perhaps a faint one, that they may yet possess 
a country home where they may pass their last 
years tranquilly, far from the tumult of cities, 
and that this hope is founded upon “ the in- 
stinctive desire there is in human nature to 
possess some portion of the earth’s surface.” 
“You look with indescribable interest at an 
acre of ground which is your own. There is 
something remarkable about your own trees. 
You have a sense of property if the sunset over 
your own hills. And there is a perpetual pleas- 
ure in the sight of a fair landscape seen from 
your own door.” 

We will not follow him through his comments 
“onthe immense variety of dwellings which 
are comprised within the general name@f the 
country home, the lordly mansions and manor 
houses, and villas,” but propose to turn at once 
to what he says of rustic adornments and the 
decoration of the Country Home. 

“Tn these days,” says the writer, “ when 
happily the social and sanitary elevation of the 


oves of young and vigorous timber change 
the character of the scene. 

Among our many varieties of timber, we 
have those best adapted to the wants and com- 
forts of man. The walnut, every variety of 
oak, hickory, pecan, coffee bean, elm, wild 
cherry, locust, linn and cotton wood, all grow 
to giant size, and afford an almost endless va- 
riety, and an inexhaustible supply. 

The walnut is the best timber we have ; not 
only because of its large and general growth, 
but also because it will well supply the place of 
every other variety. 

It is an excellent building timber, good fire 
wood, and, owing to its susceptibility of a fine 
polish, makes the best furniture. The oak 
ranks next. We have as many as seven differ- 
ent varieties of the same species, all of them 
well adapted to the wants of the farmer. All 
of the other varieties of timber are useful for 
particular purposes. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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“f am,” he commences, “the possessor of 
twelve acres of mother earth, and I know well 
what pleasure and interest are to be found in 
the little affairs of that limited tract. My study 
window looks out into a corner of the garden ; 
a blank wall faces it ata distance of twenty-five 
feet. When I came here I found that corner 
sowed with potatoes, and that walla dead ex- 
panse of stone and mortar. But I resolved to 
make the most of my narrow. view, and so ¥on- 
trive that it should look cheerful at every sea- 
son. And now the corner is a little square of 
as soft and well shaven green turf as can be 
seen; through which snow drops and crocuses 
peep in early spring; its surface is broken by 
two clumps of evergreens, laurels, hollies, ce- 
dars and yews, which look warm and pleasant 
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24\S EIS E} S/S Wj 8 |Clear. 
25; S$} 8} S| 8| 8 (Clear, ev’g rain 
26 |S W|S WjS WIS WIS W Clear. 
Mean of the week 78. 
Same time last year 73. 
Rain during the week 4 inch. 
Same time last year } inch, on the 24th. 
We were last year at this time in the middle 
of a dry spell, which lasted until the 12th of 
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all the winter time ; and over one clump rises a 
9th —-. standard rose of over ten feet in height, which, 
An @ror occurred in the last number, in |as I look from my window, shows like a crim- 


printing “noon” for none in the rain statement. 


son cloud in summer. The blank wall is no 
Homer Eacaus. 


more, but beautiful with climbing roses, honey- 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


a, 


suckles, fuschias and variegated ivy. What a 
pleasure it is to me, the making of this little 
improvement; and what a pleasure it is still, 
every time I look at it!”, But he adds very 
justly that the man who would enjoy life in a 
country house must have an earnest occupation, 
besides the making and delighting in his home 
and the sweet scenes that surround it. * * * 
‘ But I believe,” he says, ‘‘ that to the man who 
has a busy occupation to fill up his busy hours, 
there is no purer or more happy recreation than 
may be found in the cares and interests of a 
country home.” —Rural Register. 


WE SLEEP TOO LITTLE. 


On this subject, Dr. J. C. Jackson says: 

‘‘ As a habit and fashion with our people, we 
sleep too little. It is admitted by all those who 
are competent to speak on the subject, that the 
people of the United States, from day to day, 
not only do not get sufficient sleep, but they do 
not get sufficient rest. By the preponderance 
of the nervous over the vital temperament, they 
need all the recuperating benefits which sleep 
can offer during each night as it passes. A far 
better rule would be to get at least eight hours’ 
sleep, and, including sleep, ten hours of incum- 
bent rest. It is a sad mistake that some make, 
who suppose themselves qualified to speak on 
the subject, in affirming that persons of a high- 
ly-wrought, nervous temperament, need—as 
compared with those of a more lymphatic or 
stolid organization—less sleep. The truth is, 
that where power is expended with great rapid- 
ity, by a constitutional law, it is regathered 
slowly ; the reaction, after a while, demanding 
much more time for the gathering up of new 
force, than the direct effort demands in e®pend- 
ing that force. Thus, a man of the nervous 
temperament, after he has estaljlished a habit of 
overdoing, recovers from the effect of such 
over-action much more slowly than a man of 
different temperament would, if the balance 
between his power to do and his power to rest 
is destroyed. As between the nervous and the 
lymphatic temperaments, therefore, where ex- 
cess of work is demanded, it will always be 
seen that, at the close of the day’s labor, 
whether it has been of muscle or thought, the 
man of nervous temperament, who is tired, 
finds it difficult to fall asleep, sleeps perturbed- 
ly, wakes up excitedly, and is more apt than 
otherwise to resort to stimulants to place him- 
self in condition’ for pleasurable activity. 
While the man of lymphatic temperament, 
when tired, falls asleep, sleeps soundly and un- 
interruptedly, and wakes up in the morning a 
new man. The facts are against the theory 
that nervous temperaments recuperate quickly 
from the fatigues to which their possessors are 
subjected. Three-fourths of our drunkards are 


from the ranks of the men of nervous tempera. 
ments. Almost all opium-eaters in our country 
—and their name is legion—are persons of the 
nervous, or nervous-ganguine temperaments, 
Almost all the men in the country who become 
the victims of narcotic drug-medication, are of 
the nervous or nervous-sanguine temper. 
ments.” 

Dr. Cornell, of Philadelphia, gives the fol. 
lowing opinion corroborative of the above asan 
explanation of the frequency of insanity. He 
says : 

“The most frequent and immediate cause of 
insanity, and one of the most important to 
guard agginst, is the want of sleep. Indeed, » 
rarely do we see a recent case of insanity that 
is not preceded by want of sleep, that it is re. 
garded as almost a sure precursor of mental de. 
rangement. Notwithstanding strong heredits 
ry predisposition, if they sleep well,they will 
not become insane. No advice is so good, 
therefore, to those who have recovered from aa 
attack, or to those who are in delicate health, 
as that of securing, by all means, sound, rege 
lar and refreshing sleep.” 

“ And,” says Dr. Spicer, “there is no fact 
more clearly established in the physiology of 
man than this, that the brain expends its ener. 
gies and itself during the hours of wakefu- 
ness, and that these are recuperated during 
sleep; if the recuperation does not equal the 
expenditure, the brain withers—this is insa» 
ity. Thus it is that, in early English history, 
persons who were condemned to death by being 
prevented from sleeping, always died raving 
maniacs ; thus it is also, that those who starve 
to death become insane; the brain is not nou 
ished, and they cannot sleep.”—Country Ge 
tleman. 


True Goodness is like the glowworm in this, 
that it shines most when no eyes, except thow 
of heaven, are upon it.—Anon. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur anp Meat.—There is little export demand 
for Flour, and only a few hundred barrels sold for 
the supply of the retailers and bakers, at $5 358 
5 50 per barrel for superfine, $5 50 a 6 00 for 
extra, $6 12 a 6 50 for extra family, and $7 00 upto 
$7 50 for fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are quoted at $4 50 a4 62 forthe former, and $4 for 
the latter. The last sale of Brandywine sold at $4 25. 


Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and the 
prices are lower. Prime Pennsylvania red afloat 
sold at $1 30 a 1 33, and good white at $1 38s 
1°45. Rye is steady at $1 03. Corn is dull, and 
prime’ yellow is worth 80 cents. Oats are firm; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 76 cents. Prices of 
Barley and Malt are nominal. A sale of the latter 
was reported at $1 75. 

Sesps.—Cloverseed ranges from $5 50 * $5 75 
per 64 lbs., Timothy from $2 25 to $2 50, and Flaz- 
seed from $2 374 to $2 50 per bushel. 
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